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Horace in the Role of Eclectic 


Horace undoubtedly thought himself an eclectic. That 
is a very flattering bit of self-classification. For, to be 
an eclectic is not to have to acknowledge a philosoph- 
ical master; it is to sit in judgment on all the schools, 
and to condescend to adopt a principle here and a 
theory there. But the Sabine Bard had not the con- 
structive genius to evolve a distinctly Horatian eclec- 
ticism. In fact, in whatever manner the ancient dilem- 
ma concerning his intellectual affiliations is finally 
solved, we may be sure that, when we locate him philo- 
sophically, he will not have strayed very far from the 
pale of some one school. 

Furthermore, the poet’s incorrigible inconsistency 
makes it far safer to look for his rea! beliefs in his 
life, in his opinions on extraneous subjects, and in those 
of his lines of whose possible philosophic implications 
he was very likely unaware, than in the studied bits, 
which, after the manner of poets, were probably writ- 
ten with a view to being read aloud. 

Thus, to my mind, when Horace took a notion to 
do some abstract moralizing, he was the Stoic; but the 
real Horace was an Epicurean through and through. 
There were two sides to his nature, I will admit—and 
he wavered between them, just as two sides struggle 
for mastery in us all. To be definite, I would say that 
Horace really oscillated between the Cyrenaicism of 
Aristippus and the Epicureanism, not of popular faney, 
but of Epicurus. And although, on some infrequent 
occasions, and for more or less disinterested reasons, 
he expressed unmistakably Stoic views, a great many 
lines, which were merely an expression of I. picureanism 
at its best, have been labelled Stoicism. Indeed, the 
contlict supposed to exist in his mind between the pure 
Stoicism and the sordid Epicureanism, was merely a 
shifting from Hedonism qualified and cultured to 
Hedonism unqualified and crude. Stoicism and the 
real Epicureanism are hard to distinguish, for, though 
different in theory, on a plane of practice they meet. 
The Epicurean Sapiens in real life dittered very little 
from the Stoic sage. Stoic apathy and Epicurean pain- 
lessness, Stoic frugality and Epicurean moderation, 
pleasurable reason and reasonable pleasure—could 
easily be confused unless we applied the acid test of 
motives. And if we set up the rival standards of Vir- 
tue for its own sake, and Virtue for the sake of the 
reward involved, Horace falls in with the latter on 
every count. 

In general, then, I think, Horace was av Epicurean; 
his better side inclined to the comparatively lofty views 
of Epicurus, his baser nature to the comparatively base 
tenets of Aristippus. I shall attempt to prove my posi- 


tion, as well as to disprove the Stoicism so often im- 
puted to him, by considering what I believe significant 
portions of his Satires and Epistles. 

Beginning with Satire I in Book I, Horace sets out 
to preach the Gospel of Moderation, in a fashion’ that 
is worthy of Epicurus himself. “In everything, there 
is a mean,” (I., 1. 106) is the theme here first stated, 
which will be repeated over and over again in Satires 
and Epistles. 

In forbidding you to be a miser, I am not advising 

you to become an idle wastrel.—(I. 1. 104.) 
Moreover, men should not be avaricious, because it is 
foolish and not conducive to happiness for them to de- 
sire anything so strongly that their peace and content- 
ment depends on the fulfillment of the desire. As 
Zeller would say of the Epicurean system, “The point 
is not to use little, but to need little.” And years be- 
fore, Epicurus had said, “to whom little is not enough, 
nothing is enough.” I do not think it hard to deter- 
mine which school inspired this poem. 

Satire II, also, preaches moderation, but in a man- 
ner which that “saintly recluse,” Epicurus, would have 
deemed below him to attempt. This piece is very sig- 
nificant in that in many places it reveals Horace’s slip- 
ping back into Cyrenaicism. The utterly crude and 
coarse advice concerning the “safe” way of indulging 
in the grossest pleasure is certainly reminiscent of 
Aristippus. To offer one of the least offensive ex- 
amples : 

But how much less dangerous it is to deal with the 

second class,—with freedwomen, I mean.—(I. 1. 47.) 
The motive, of course, is prudence. Why avoid adultery? 
Not because it is essentially evil, says Horace, but be- 
cause for adulterers 

Pleasure is spoiled by much pain, and though it comes 

but rarely, often does so amid exceedingly danger- 

ous circumstances.— (I. 2. 37.40.) 
This inducement to virtue is somewhat different from 
the motives presented by the Stoics. And now he offers 
his own standard of conduct: “I love the pleasures that 
are procured with facility” (I. 2. 116-119). A Stoic, 
obviously, would not claim that it was better to yield 
to passion chan to “be torn with desire.” Neither 
would he confess to loving pleasures. In fact, a more 
un-Stoical private confession could hardly be imagined. 
The poet ends with a cruel thrust at Fabius, a writer 
on Stoicism, who was said to have been proved guilty 
of gross immorality. He is aware that his lines are 
far from Stoical (or even in accord with the ideology 
of the religious revival sponsored by his imperial pa- 
tron) and consequently acts upon the strategic maxim 
that the best defence is a counter-attack, but it is only 
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the weakest of proofs which is here at his disposal— 
the argumentum ad hominem. 
In Satire III, however, Horace launches an open at- 
tack on the Stoic system by violent criticism of the 
Stoic Paradoxes, and of their Sapiens. He does not 
attack the school on a philosophic basis, but rather 
from the point of view of “common sense’—that cloak 
which covers an unlimited amount of superficial think- 
ing. The poem has been sufficiently discussed by all 
the critics. I will note, merely, that Horace concludes 
by classifying himself among the fools according to 
Stoicism: 
I, “fool” that I am, will obtain pardon from my dear 
friends if I transgress somewhat, and I in turn will 
willingly make the best of their failings, and though a 
private individual, will live more happily than you as 
king.— (TI. 3. 189-142.) 
The interest in Satire IV lies in the fact that Horace 
discusses quite frankly his own moral training. He 
says that his teacher in ethics was his father. And to 
what motives did his father appeal? The sire encour- 
ages the young Horace to thrift, because otherwise he 
will fare badly in his old age; to chastity, because 
otherwise his reputation will be bad. The old man 
says of himself that he is not a philosopher who “will 
give you theories for the avoiding of this or that”; he 
believes merely in handing down the ethics of his fa- 
thers—and utilitarian ones they turn out to be! 
Could you possibly doubt whether or not this conduct 
be dishonourable and unprofitable when so and so finds 
himself in a very blaze of ill-report ?—(I. 4. 124-126.) 

is one of the questions he asks of his son. Says Horace: 


Because of this tutelage, I am free from those vices 
which bring destruction in their wake, although I am 
addicted to ordinary ones, and such as might readily 
be excused.— (I. 4. 129-131.) 
He seems to regard it as highly desirable to be free 
from the vices which bring destruction, The motive, 
you see, with regard to vice and virtue is,—avoid de- 
struction, for sins are inexcusable when they are at- 
tended by undesirable consequences. 

Of course, the tone of Book I is quite generally ad- 
mitted to be distinctly Epicurean, and so perhaps the 
foregoing is hardly conclusive. Let us turn to Book 
II, that veritable arsenal of Stoic beliefs. We will be- 
gin with Satire II, which has been offered as evidence 
of Horace’s conversion. 

He sets out by advocating moderation in one’s mode 
of life (quite Epicurean so far) : 

The wise man... in his way of life will not be 
unhappy through excess in either  direction.— 
(TI. 2. 66.) 
It will avail you nothing to avoid one vice, if you are 
so perverse as to turn aside to another.—(II. 2. 54-56.) 
He preaches the simple life, because (note the motive!) 
it brings good health and mental vigor. There is a 
Stoic note in one of the speeches of Ofellus, who exhorts 
men to refrain from wasting money on costly luxuries. 
Why should anyone undeservedly suffer privations, 
when you are rich? Why do the ancient temples of 
the gods fall to ruin? Why, insatiate man, do you not 


measure out a share of your immense accumulation 
for your own beloved country?—(II. 2. 103-105.) 
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Now this is on no account Epicurean advice; the ego- 
tistic point of view is absent. Service of country is 
distinctly a Stoic ideal. But we must remember that 
it is not Horace who speaks but the farmer-philosopher, 
Ofellus: Vee meus hic sermo est, sed quae praecepit 
Ofellus (IL. 2. 2). Even the plain-living Ofellus, though, 
speaks of a “game of drinking” as one of the pleasures 
of his simple life: “And with wine we smoothed out the 
grave cares of our furrowed brows” (II. 2. 125). And 
while the fortitude with which the farmer bears the 
loss of his estate is capable of various interpretations, 
and may be either Stoic calm and resignation, or Epi- 
curean independence of riches for happiness, Prof. Fair- 
clough mentions in his notes that “Kiessling has point- 
ed out how closely this Satire reproduces some ideas 
found in the well-known letter of Epicurus to Mae- 
cenas” (read Menoeceus). Since it is difficult to de- 
termine just how far Horace wishes Ofellus’ views to 
be identified with his own, it would be useless to won- 
der whether it is with the same equanimity that he 
would contemplate the loss of his farm. 

Satire II] is ambiguous for much the same reason as 
Satire II1,—the Stoic moralizing is put into the mouth 
of another man, while the poet’s attitude is left in 
doubt. Damasippus, who preaches Stoicism, is ridi- 
culed in the beginning. He is told that he needs a bar- 
ber; cruelly, he is made to offer this little confession : 
“IT have been attending to other people's business since 
I was pitched out of my own” (3. 19-20). He admits 
that he is afflicted with mental disorders, and generally 
proves himself very officious. But he argues well; he 
is no disgrace to the Stoic cause. Now to me, the thing 
sounds as though Horace is taking delight in being able 
to present the Stoic arguments so logically. He has 
already shown himself adept in pleading the Epicurean 
cause, and this mark of mental adolescence, this cyn- 
ical scepticism, this priding oneself on being able to 
argue either side of a question, makes the man superior 
to the issue. Furthermore, by having Damasippus 
criticize his character, he succeeds in leaving the read- 
er wondering what he really does believe, which is pre- 
cisely the effect he wishes to obtain. The censure 
Damasippus offers is the sort that hurts, because it 
bears about it unmistakably the air of being founded 
in reality. You know instinctively that it is just what 
Horace’s enemies think of him. Of course, he rises 
above their criticism,—or feels he has risen,—by writ- 
ing it himself. The really soul-searing feature about 
being ridiculous in the eyes of others is the knowledge 
that the others believe you unconscious of their ridi- 
cule. It takes out most of the sting to give the matter 
a public airing and thereby to prove that, in as far as 
knowledge is power, you are still master of the situa- 
tion. However, I cannot believe that Horace would 
put philosophy of which he was actually convinced, and 
an indictment of his own conceit, into the mouth of one 
man—for they would be all too apt to be rejected or 
accepted together. Many of us accuse ourselves,—few 
really believe the accusations. We think rather that 
by ourselves emphasizing the points for which we might 
possibly be criticized (if ever we were to be criticized 
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at all), these same points will take on insignificance 
in the eyes of others. We think that the contempt we 
manifest for them by dragging them out into the lime- 
light will be contagious. For if we were really con- 
vinced that limelight would make them look worse, they 
would doubtless be left in the merciful dark. There 
are authorities who hail in this Satire Horace’s profes- 
sion of faith in the Stoa, but the position to me seems 
very questionable. : 

Damasippus, moreover, preaches things that are true 
enough, but upon which no one will act. Horace does 
not offer the arguments with the air of a reformer who 
really believes in the possibility that his admonitions 
will be heeded, but rather as the cynic who takes delight 
in pointing out the incongruity between right theory 
and wrong practice, though perfectly content with the 
practice, and with no intention of changing it. 

Now there is in this Satire, in the speech of Dama- 
sippus, one rather queer passage, which reminds one 
very strongly of Lucretian theology. 

“O Jupiter, thou who dost afflict us with sore pains, 
and dost likewise take them away,” says the mother of 
a boy that has for five months been lying sick, “if my 
child be relieved of the cold quartan ague, then he 
shall stand naked in the Tiber on the morning of the 
day on which thou appointest thy fast.” Should chance 
or the physician remove the patient from danger, his 
mad mother will encompass his death by fixing him 
on the icy bank, and bringing back the fever. With 
what malady is her mind stricken?—With fear of the 
gods.— (II. 3. 288-295.) 

This is the argument which atheists of all times have 
employed—the clever insinuation that coincidence or 
science achieves what we superstitiously attribute to 
God. This illustration, even though it happens to fit 
in with the other examples, is, in view of the general 
tenor of Damasippus’ speech, peculiarly out of place. 
Is it possible that some of Horace’s real views have 
slipped in among his dress-parade principles? 

Satire IV, to my mind, is important only in the opin- 
ion of those eritics who are determined to make of the 
poet a Stoic. Of course, it is a mild satire on the cares 
which the wealthy lavished upon their meals, expressed 
in the form of a lecture on the art of preparing food. 
And in spite of the fact that the lecturer’s estimate of 
the importance of his subject is made to appear ridicu- 
lous, and though some of the details are foolishly triv- 
ial,—still the piece does not seem to be as satiric as 
some commentators would have it, and it certainly is 
not an attack on Epicureanism. In fact, Horace seems 
just a little pleased at the mastery of the subject which 
he displays. It is hard to see how anyone who had not 
the soul of an epicure could do so well at gastronomic 
detail. The discourse ends, moreover, with an excellent 
thought which does credit to the lecturer: 


How inexpensive are plain brooms, napkins, and saw- 
dust! ... The less trouble and cost these things re- 
quire, the more justly can their absence be censured, 
than that of those others which may be found only on 
the tables of the rich.—(II. 4. 85-87.) 

Satire VI is begun by an enthusiastic description of 
the delights of the Sabine Villa. I wonder—was it 
only fear of hurting Maecenas’ feelings that kept him 
from exchanging this un-Stoically luxurious habitation 
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for the tub of Diogenes, the Cynic-Precursor of those 
Stoics with whom so many insist on identifying our 
hero? He prays, “I ask no more, O son of Maia, than 
that thou make these blessings permanently mine” (IT. 
6.5), and again, “make fat the cattle that I own” (II. 
6. 14). Does this sound like the petition of a Stoic 
who must insist on principle that possessions are not 
to be considered goods? In this poem, too, Horace 
dwells on the desirability of abstention from = civic 
duties, and of retirement into the country in order to 
enjoy the scenery, the food, and the companionship of 
agreeable friends,—a typical Epicurean manner of 
shirking one’s obligations to society. Men of letters 
must have leisure, vou will say. But that is not the 
motive Horace adduees. Instead he asks: 

Oh when will I be free—now with the books of the 

ancients, now with slumber and idle hours, to drink 

sweet oblivion to the cares of life?—-(II. 6. 60-62.) 
This Satire is particularly valuable in that it is more 
personal, and, therefore, more revealing than many 
others. It is very significant, also, that it Is at a ban- 
quet and a drinking party that Horace and his friends 
decide to discuss (please note that it is merely “dis- 
cuss”)—"whether it is riches or goodness that makes 
men happy’, and “what is the nature of the good, and 
what its highest form’. That seems to me typical of 
his whole attitude:—these Stoic theories are lovely 
topics of conversation, but pray do not be so naive as 
to consider putting them into practice; above all, do 
not be bound by legibus insanis, as he and his friends 
declaredly are not. 

Natire VU, in which the conversation with Davus is 
recorded, is much the same as Natire IIL; I would ex- 
plain it in the same manner as his discussion with 
Damasippus. The last Setire with any philosophie im- 
port is Satire VILE. in whieh he criticizes the extrava- 
gant banquets of the times. The underlying theme is 
the familiar Epicurean plea for moderation and eom- 
mon sense. 

(To be continued) 
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Perhaps the greatest of all the services that Rome 
rendered to civilization is to be found in her masterly 
adaptation of the classical tradition of Hellenism to 
the needs of the Western mind and the forms of West- 
ern speech, so that the Latin language became not only 
a perfect vehicle for the expression of thought, but also 
an ark which carried the seed of Hellenic culture 
through the deluge of barbarism. And thus the great 
classical writers of the first century B. C., above all, 
Cicero, Virgil, Livy and Horace, have an importance 
in the history of Europe that far outweighs their in- 
trinsic literary value, great as this is, for they are the 
fathers of the whole Western tradition of literature 
and the foundations of the edifice of European culture. 
—Christopher Dawson. 


Homére a fait Virgile, dit-on; si cela est, c'est sans 
doute son plus bel ouvrage.—Voltatre. 
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Editorial 

It is a pleasure to announce Professor Rolfe’s revi- 
sion of his Horace: Satires and Epistles, which ap- 
peared a short time ago. The first thing to strike the 
eye of one who knows the edition of 1901 is the growth 
of the volume to five hundred pages as against the for- 
mer four hundred. The author’s statement that he has 
been able to use extensive notes collected during the 
long interval, can be verified from line to line. An- 
other practical feature of the new edition is the remoy- 
al of the well-known “Outline” from the head of each 
Latin selection to the corresponding section among the 
Notes, where it now meets the student just as he needs 
it. The author is well aware that, in assisting the stu- 
dent by translation of Horatian phrases, he is perhaps 
more generous than strict pedagogy would warrant. 
Nothing but sad experience in the classroom could have 
induced him to tell the student that, let us say, et 
servare in Epp. I 6.2 means “and keep.” More useful 
are comments like this one on hune (ib. 3): “ ‘yonder’, 
with a gesture;” it reminds the student that words are 
not the only things to have expressional value in a 
Latin text. The extent to which the scope of some 
notes of the first edition has been enlarged and deep- 
ened may be seen, for instance, by comparing the 
author’s comments, then and now, on Epp, I 6.1. 1901: 
nil admirari: “i. e. to be indifferent to material things.” 
1935: “ ‘to admire nothing’; 7. e. to show a wise indiffer- 
ence to material things. The words refer to self-con- 
trol and calmness of spirit, not to what is commonly 
called indifference. To admire anything leads to a de- 
sire to possess it, and sorrow at being deprived of it; 
and it is these emotions that lead to unhappiness; ef. 
Cic., De Off. 1.20.66 (follows a quotation).” The author 
wisely accepts the year 20 as the date of composition 
for the Ars Poctica; but is prepared to assign an even 
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earlier date if necessary (28). Professor Rolfe’s re- 
vised Horace combines scholarship with lucidity of 
presentation. The make-up is attractive (Allyn and 
Bacon). 


Amongst recent valuable additions to our handbooks 
on Greek literature in English are the notable little 
volume of C. M. Bowra, entitled “Ancient Greek Lit- 
erature” (London, Thornton, Butterworth), which is 
decidedly superior to Gilbert Murray's well-known vol- 
ume of somewhat similar compass, and H. J. Rose’s 
“A Handbook of Greek Literature from Homer to the 
Age of Lucian” (London, Methuen). The latter is of 
about the range of Croiset’s one-volume manual, and 
fills a long-felt need for a substantial and readable 
handbook in English. Rose’s treatment of poetry, how- 
ever, especially of Homer and Attic drama, is much 
fuller and more satisfactory than his treatment of the 
classical prose writers. This is especially regrettable 
in the case of Thucydides and Plato. We are still wait- 
ing for a history of Greek literature in English with 
the all-round general excellence of Wight Duff’s two 
volumes on Roman literature of the Golden and Silver 
Ages. 


There are authors who are as pointless as they are 
inexhaustible in their literary resources. They meas- 
ure knowledge by bulk, as it lies in the rude block, 
without symmetry, without design. How many com- 
mentators there are on the Classics, how many on Holy 
Scripture, from whom we rise up, wondering at the 
learning which has passed before us, and wondering 
why it passed !—Newman. 


Sententiae Selectae Ex Operibus P. Vergili Maronis 
A list of fifty quotations with exact citations culled from 
the works of Vergil is available to Latin teachers on request. 
Include three cents for postage. Address: Department of Latin, 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas. 


Joachim Avesani, the author of the “Cat-Fight” print- 
ed in this issue, was born at Verona in 1741, and taught 
rhetoric in the same city from 1775 till his death in 
1818. His poetic works, if collected into one octavo 
volume, would fill about 300 pages. Most of his poems 
are in Italian. He ranks among the “piu illustri ecclesi- 
astici Veronesi” (Sommervogel). Students of Vergil 
will enjoy the mock-heroic tone of the “Cat-Fight.” 


The survival of classical literature and the rhetorical 
tradition not only made possible the rise of the modern 
European literatures; they also formed the European 
habit of mind, and rendered possible that rational and 
critical attitude to life and nature which is peculiar to 
Western civilization. The coexistence of these two spir- 
itual and literary traditions—that of the Church and 
the Bible on the one hand, and that of Hellenism and 
the classics on the other—has left a profound mark on 
our culture, and their mutual influence and interpreta- 
tion has enriched the Western mind in a way that no 
single tradition, however great, could have done by 
itself.—Christopher Dawson. 
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Book Review 


Cicero’s Milo: A Rhetorical Commentary. By Francis 
P. Donnelly, S. J. The Bruce Publishing Company. 
Pp. vii and 247. List 93 cents. 

Cicero’s Milo, which first appeared in mimeographed 
form (see CLasstcaL BuLLeTiINn for Feb., 1935), is now 
obtainable as a neatly printed volume. To appreciate 
this book, one has to know that the commentary “is 
almost entirely rhetorical.” The author is convinced 
that one cannot interpret Cicero without knowing his 
rhetoric. He therefore analyzes the speech in accord- 
ance with the ancient rules for speeches of this kind, 
and shows how much Cicero’s emotional absorption in 
his subject has to do with his diction. It was natural 
that he should find it necessary to reparagraph the 
speech with an eye to its internal structure. Less final 
is his attempt to reshape the text into sentences, for 
here interpretation is necessarily a little more sub- 
jective. This task was not more complicated, however, 
than would be that of any editor who faces the prob- 
lem of punctuation. 


The opening pages are marred by defective proof- 
reading. The section referred to on the title-page is 
112, not 102. In the bibliography (vii) “Nagelsbach” 
should be changed to “K. F. von N&gelsbach”, “Muller” 
to “Iwan Miiller”, ete. The words “Diff. Gram, by 
Pazinger” are unintelligible (p. 72). On p. 26, at the 
end of # 12, a line is missing between propter and hos. 
On p. 35, line 12, read illi for ille. The author’s treat- 
ment of Cicero’s use of synonyms lacks precision. Syn- 
onymous words “are not and need not be used always 
in their specific sense”; true, but then, how can stu- 
dents cultivate ‘a sense for the right word ; 
through discrimination of synonyms?” (p. 1). If 
“exact translation” is encouraged, such discrimination 
is evidently presupposed. If the differences between 
maturare, festinare, properare, “are not always ob- 
served, even if they were well founded” (p. 132), it 
seems useless to explain them. The author is nearer 
the truth when he adds (p. 182): “Sometimes variety 
calls for different words to describe the same act,” and 
this statement should be widened to mean that Cicero’s 
use of synonyms comes as much under the spell of his 
rhetoric as the structure, or any other feature, of his 
discourses. In periods of four or five cola, for instance, 
he often makes the last colon longer than those preced- 
ing, and it is here precisely that he will often use syn- 
onyms to round out the sentence. The bibliography 
should include Father Keeler’s edition of the Pro 
Jilone and such treatises on synonyms as Marouzeau’s 
“Sur la qualité des mots”, Rev. de Phil., 47, pp. 65 ff., 
and Léfstedt’s Syntactica II (1933), pp. 337 tf. 

The very reasonable price will bring this attractive 
edition to the desk of every Latin student who wants 
to know something about the immense care Cicero used 
in composing his speeches. Attention should here be 
called to Prof. Leon’s instructive paper, in The Class- 
ical Weekly, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, on “The Technique of 
Emotional Appeal in Cicero’s Judicial Speeches”. 

J. A. K, 
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Telemachus—The “Juvenile Lead” 


The hero of a tragedy or an epic is like a star, fasci- 
nating, beautiful, and capable of drawing our minds 
and souls irresistibly upwards; but he is far above us. 
Though not superhuman, he is somehow ‘‘like unto the 
gods’’; he oceupies a place in our lives rather compar- 
able to that of a great national hero or a great saint, 
than to that of a familiar and agreeable companion of 
our everyday life. We admire him from afar. 

But there is another type of character, whose appear- 
ance is as welcome in a lofty masterpiece of literature, 
as the sight of an acquaintance from back home would 
be to an American engaged in the bewildering expe- 
rience of a reception at the court of St. James, or a 
canonization at St. Peter’s. This type is that of the con- 
genial and agreeable character, more or less assimilated 
to the kind of people we know and like in our lives. 
The obliging swineherd, Eumaeus, is such a character 
in the Odyssey ; such too is Pisistratus, the son of Nes- 
tor; such in her way is Nausicaa, and perhaps even 
Helen in her home with Menelaus; but preeminently 
that role is occupied by Telemachus, the “juvenile 
lead’’. 

Why we find him so attractive is not hard to say. In 
the first place, he has all the traits of good breeding 
and self-control that a boy is likely to have who has 
experienced for many years the unhampered influence 
of a mother’s careful guidance. He is polite, gentle, 
modest. Notice how he asks the advice of his com- 
panion as to how he should approach the aged Nestor: 


Mentor, just how should I go up to him, and just how 
should I make my application to him? You see, I’ve 
never had any experience in elegant speaking; besides, 
it’s overbold for a young man to go cross-examining a 
venerable sire.— (Odyssey, III, 22-24.) 


How pleasingly he expresses to Pisistratus his naive ad- 
miration of the palace of Menelaus: 
Then indeed Telemachus spoke to the son of Nestor, 
leaning his head over close, so that the rest might not 
notice: “Do you notice, son of Nestor, dear to my 
heart, the gleam of bronze flashing through the palace 
—yes, and of gold and amber, and silver and ivory? 
Zeus perhaps has upon Olympus such a court as this 
within: wonder seizes me as I look.”—(Ibid., IV, 
71-75.) 
The passage in which he agreeably takes his leave of 
Menelaus is singularly beautiful in sound as well as in 
thought content: 
Son of Atreus, do not delay me here for a long time; 
for indeed a whole year could I linger reclining with 
you, and for home no longing would seize me, nor for 
my parents; for strangely do your stories and your 
words, as I listen, delight me.—(Jbid., IV, 594-598.) 
But Telemachus’s agreeableness is by no means soft. 
He could and did assert himself in no uncertain terms, 
even to his mother, when the oceasion demanded it; as 
when Penelope was jeopardizing her dignity at the con- 
test of stringing the bow; and when later he several 
times addresses indignant words to the suitors, Homer 
has this comment: 
So he spoke; but they one and ali bit their lips, as was 


natural; and they stood in awe of Telemachus, because 
boldly did he speak.—(Tbid., I, 381-382.) 


In the second place, Telemachus is a clever and intel- 
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ligent young man. Homer takes the trouble to assure us 
of that in the epithet aexvuuévos, with which he regu- 
larly introduces him. We notice, too, how wisely he 
appeals to the assembly from which he is seeking help: 
not only to their sense of justice, in a long, impas- 
sioned speech, but also to their emotions of pity and 
of fear in his subsequent actions: 

So he spoke in a rage; and down he dashed his sceptre 

to the ground, bursting into tears; and pity seized 

upon all the folk.—(JIbid., II, 80-81.) 
His speech inciting the suitors to eagerness in the trial 
of stringing the bow is worthy of his father Odysseus for 
the adaptability of style and manner to the character 
of the audience. His conversation throughout is keen 
and lively ; but coupled with his cleverness, there is evi- 
deneed in him from his very first appearance, when he 
tells his story to Athene in the guise of Mentes, a cer- 
tain frankness and trustfulness, qualities which go as 
far to win our affection as the qualities of the artful 
independent Odysseus tend sometimes to exact a sus- 
picious, even grudging, admiration. 

But in our attitude towards Telemachus, admiration 
is by no means lacking. He earns it by his reiterated 
willingness to do what is necessary and advisable, no 
matter how great the cost to himself. Imagine a boy 
who had practically never been away from his mother’s 
house, being called upon by a stranger to go on a jour- 
ney whose danger and uneertainty was so great that he 
did not dare mention it to his mother, lest it should 
prove too much for her. Naturally, Telemachus real- 
ized the seriousness of the occasion; he did not rashly 
answer that he was ready for anything, but said: 

My friend, thou art indeed telling me this with a 


kindly intention; even as a father to his child; and I 
shall never forget it—(/bid., I, 307-308.) 


and then he went to his room to consider. 


There he, for his part, throughout the night, cov- 
ered with the fleece of a sheep, took counsel in his 
own soul concerning the journey which Athene had 
indicated.— (Jbid., I, 443-444.) 
Then immediately, the next day, he called together the 
assembly of the people, a thing which had not been 
done for twenty years, and fearlessly seated on his fa- 
ther’s throne, he asked for assistance in his undertak- 
ing; and soon he was on the way. When he reaches 
Menelaus, he wants to be told the truth, no matter how 
unpleasant it may be: 
Nay, do not make it pleasant on account of embarrass- 
ment before me or pity, but tell me right out what 
thine eyes have seen.— (Jbid., IV, 326-327.) 

Later, when Odysseus reveals to him a portion of his 
plans, Telemachus feels that they are not ideal, but loy- 
ally declares: 

O Father, in that hour at least I think thou shalt 


know my mind; for no folly is in control of me.— 
(Idid., XVI, 309-310.) 


And throughout the final scene of destruction in the 
hall of Odysseus, Telemachus seems to be always on 
hand, either to save his father from danger at the deci- 
sive moment, or to join him in the attack, in actions 
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that reveal his bravery more truly than the boldest 
words. 

There remains to discuss one very interesting phase 
of the character of Telemachus. If it be true, as is 
asserted by many ancient and modern commentators, 
that here we have the unique example, not only in 
Homer, but in Greek Literature, of real growth and 
development of character, our interest in Telemachus 
is considerably enhanced. But there are in the text of 
the Odyssey certain serious obstacles to an unlimited 
acceptance of that view. It seems more accurate to say 
that we are conscious of change and growth in the 
character of Telemachus, showing itself in a new man- 
liness, a new realization of responsibility, and adoption 
of an outlook on life that constant association with his 
mother and the nursemaids would hardly have been 
likely to produce; but that this change has taken 
place at some point immediately before the opening of 
the Odyssey. For notice that the very first time Tele- 


machus addresses the suitors, in the first book, their: 


reaction is deseribed in the same words as just before 
the end, when his development is supposed to have been 
fully accomplished. But if it is objected that this is 
only owing to the encouragement of Athene, and that 
in speaking to her previously he had shown consider- 
able weakness and hesitation, it may be said, on the 
other hand, that when Telemachus is conversing with 
his disguised father, he shows practically that same at- 
titude of mind at a much later period; so much so, that 
Odysseus flies into a furious rage and almost reveals 
his identity. And as for the words éy@ 8’ étt vijztos ja, 
which contribute largely to the impression that he is 
making mental advaneement, they will invariably be 
found to refer his awakening to a time immediately be- 
fore the beginning of the first book.* 

Whatever be the worth of these objections, two facts 
remain true: When we leave Telemachus at the end of 
the twenty-fourth book, it is with the conviction that 
he is somehow more manly, more firm, more respon- 
sible, than when we first met him; and, secondly, we 
can point out passages in the Odyssey which tend to 
show definite development in his character; words and 
actions of which we ean say: ‘‘He would not have said 
or done that at the beginning of the story.’’ Now this 
illusion of growth or progress adds very much to our 
interest in the individual. The best thing to sustain 
interest is movement, activity, forward progress; and 
when this movement is not confined to mere external 
incident, but is revealed in the very soul of the actor, 
it gives an insight and appreciation that are much more 
satisfying. When we leave Telemachus, we have not 
only a general feeling of approval for him, but the 
hopeful conviction that if only he continues thus, he 
will become the image of his father when he grows up; 
he is a son of whom even the divine Odysseus can well 
be proud. 


St. Stanislaus Seminary 
Florissant, Mo, 


*Od. IT, 315. 


Roserr G. Norru, 8. J. 


Cf. also XVIII, 231; XX, 310; ete. 
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Cruising with Aeneas II* 
Book Four 
Tut Tragepy or Divo 


1-30 Dido's confession of love to Anna 
31-53 Amna counsels Dido to wed Aeneas 
54-89 Dido consults omens, sacrifices; her 
passion grows; her walk with 
Aeneas 

Juno’s wily plan; common federation 

Venus gives consent 

The hunt 

The Storm; Aeneas and Dido seek 
refuge 

T.173-197 “Marriage she calls it’; rumors are 
rife 

Anger of Iarbas 

Jupiter sends Mercury to Aeneas 

Mercury delivers a message 

Aeneas awestruck; ready to leave 

Dido reproaches him; suspects perfidy 

Defence of Aeneas; destined to be a 
founder 

Dido’s frenzy 

Preparation for departure 

Dido’s last appeal through Anna. 

Aeneas remains unmoved 


90-104 
105-128 
129-160 
160-172 


198-218 
219-237 
238-278 
279-295 
296-330 
331-361 


362-392 
393-415 
416-436 
437-449 
450-473 
474-503 
504-521 
522-558 


Funeral pyre of cast-off armour, cfc. 
Magic rites 
Dido’s misery and remorse - 


554-570 
571-583 
584-629 
#630-662 
663-692 
693-705 


Mercury appears to Aeneas 
The Trojans put to sea 
Dido’s curse 

Dido’s death 

City’s grief 

Descent of Iris 


Book Five 
AENEAS IN SICILY. 


The Trojans sail from Carthage 
Reach Sicily; Mt. Eryx—Drepanum 


T. 1-7 
T. 8-34 


35-41 
T. 42-71 


Royal welcome 
Announcement of Games. Anniver- 
sary of father’s death 
72-103 Funeral rites at tomb of Anchises 
T.104-113 Looked-for day arrives 
#114-123 Entries for boat race 
124-150 The start; wild enthusiasm 
151-182 Gyas and Cloanthus 
183-209 Sergestus and Mnestheus 
210-224 Mnestheus overtakes Gyas 
225-243 Finish of Boat Race 
244-267 The Prizes; Cloanthus the victor 
268-285 Sergestus, grounded, returns; award 
#286-314 Entries for foot race; competitions 
315-339 Nisus and Euryalus 
240-361 All contestants rewarded 
4362-386 Entries for boxing match; prizes pro- 


posed 
387-423 
424-452 The combat 
453-484 Entellus victorious 
£485-499 The archery contest 
500-544 The Program closes with arrow-omen 
%545-603 Ludus Troiae 
T. 604-640 Iris arouses the Trojan women; dis- 
content 
$641-684 The women fire the ships 
685-699 The fire quenched; prayer; rain 
700-718 Colony of Aeneadae left in Sicily 
719-745 Vision of Anchises 
T. 746-761 New city laid out 
762-778 Trojans set sail, headed for Cumae 


779-826 Venus and Neptune; Juno’s hatred 
told 
827-871 Loss of Palinurus 


THE 


The Champion Entellus enters the lists 


O “238-278” 
O 


* 296 


296-330" 


381 
* 412 


“408-436” 


Dido haunied by visions portending death 


- “474-554” 
*  §22-532 
O *569-570 


625 


“692-705” 
* 700-705 


GAMES 


38N-13E 
M. 170 D 


231 


“104-604” 


41N-15E 
M, 225 


0@ 
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Book Six 
AENEAS Visits ANCHISES IN LoweR 
1-13 Arrives at Cumae; temple of Apollo O D 
14-41 Temple Sculptures; the Sibyl “14-41” 
42-72 Presence of god felt; prayer and vow * 83-84 
77-97 The Sibyl’s prophecy * 95-96 
98-123 Appeal to Aeneas to visit Anchises “98-102” 
124-155 Conditions imposed on Aeneas 126-129 
156-211 Discovery of Misenus; the golden 
bough 
212-235 Funeral of Misenus “210-235” 
236-263 Sacrifices to nether gods 
264-267 Invocation to nether powers 
268-281 Awful forms at entrance of Avernus 
282-294 Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimaeras 
295-830 The way to Acheron; Charon “298-308"" 
T. 331-383 Souls of Lost Companions; Palinurus 
£384-416 Charon 
2417-425 Cerberus lulled to sleep “416-425” 
426-489 Infants: untimely dead; suicides 
440-476 Mourning fields of fair women; among 
them Dido; tears of Aeneas 
477-493 Those who fell in battle 
494-547 Tale of Deiphobus “493-499” 
548-627 Tartarus; sinners suffering there 550-600" 
* 620 
628-636 At the castle of Pluto 
657-678 Blissful groves of Elysium “637-665” 
T. 679-702 Aeneas meets Anchises 
703-723 Spirits on banks of Lethe “704-723” - 
724-751 Doctrine of Anima Mundi 
751-853 Future Heroes of Rome O *847-853 
Romulus and Augustus Caesar; Kings 
of Rome; heroes of Republic; Caesar 
and Pompey “756-853” 
854-892 Tu Marcellus eris 
893-901 Aeneas and Sibyl return to upper world. 
Sets sail for Caieta 41N-14E 
The river Tiber; Rome (Latium) 43N-13E 
M. 105 D 


Total (approx.) M. 2230 


*For an explanation of the Signs used in this paper, see the 
November issue of the BULLETIN. 


As 2 complement to the above outline and by way of 
summary of Aeneas’ story, the following data taken 
from Captain Aeneas’s Log-Book are of interest: 

The story of the Aencid falls into two parts: 

a: The tale of the struggles of the warrior and cap- 
tain Aeneas and of his faithful followers, in their effort 
to reach Latium; their triumph with the aid of favora- 
ble gods over the obstacles placed in their path by 
unfavorable deities ; 

b: Their successful efforts to maintain their footing 
in the new home, and to lay the foundations of a 
mighty empire. (Part b is not considered in these 
papers. ) 

The Cause of the Cruise: It is decreed by the gods | 
that Aeneas is to found Rome. During the sacking of 
Troy he escapes, builds a fleet, and sets sail for a des- 
tination unknown to himself, but pointed out by the 
gods. Juno tries at any cost to prevent the ultimate 
founding of Rome. 

The Shipyards: The fleet was built at Antandros, 
southeast of Troy, and at the foot of Mt. Ida, near or 
on the Gulf of Andramyttium. 

The Repair Stations: Carthage (after leaving Dido) ; 
after the burning of the ships, the coast near Mt. Eryx. 

The Fleet: The cruise started with 20 ships (I 381). 
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It ended with fifteen while sailing up the Tiber. Nine- 
teen are reported intact at Mt. Eryx before the fire 
(1170). Four were destroyed in the fire (V 699). One 
ship was sunk during a storm. See also I 215-222, and 
584, 

The Course of the Cruise: Embarkation at Antandros 
(see above) ; final debarkation at Latium. 

The Latitude and Longitude: 

North—furthest point 41 degrees 
South— “ 35 degrees 
West— “ . 11 degrees (West of Troy) 
East — 27 degrees. 

The Time: The cruise lasted from seven to eight 
years. See the Analysis, and compare V 626 and VI 691. 

The Mileage: approximately 2230 miles. 

The Mariners’ Compass: The sailors were guided by 
gods, shades, winds, the cast of the heavens, the stars, 
by hearsay and landmarks. 

The Pilots: Orontes, 1 113; Llioneus, [| 120; Aletes, 
1 121; Abas, I 121; Achates, [ 120; Palinurus, V 845. 


Saint Andrew-on-Hudson 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y, A. M. GuENtTHER, S.J. 
CORBIGENDA 

On p. 15 (October BuLLETIN), after the words “The Theme of 
Virgil’s Aeneid,” read “Book I, lines 1-7.” On p. 16, insert D 
after the lines 192-289 of Book Three, and again after the lines 
506-569. 


In Memoriam 

Dr. James F. Willard, Professor of History in the 
University of Colorado, died at his home in Boulder, 
Colorado, on November 21. Since 1923 he had edited 
the annual bulletin, Progress of Mediaeval Studies. 
Since 1924 he had been chairman of the committee on 
the Dictionary of Late Mediaeval British Latin, He 
had served since 1925 on the council of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, of which he was a fellow. Among 
his publications were: The Royal Authority and the 
Early English Universities (1902) ; An Index of British 
and Trish Latin Writers, A. D. 400-1520 (in collabora- 
tion with J. Baxter and ©. Johnson) (1982); Parlia- 
mentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290-1356 (1933). 
He contributed articles and reviews to the English His- 
torical Review, Speculum, and various historical jour- 
nals. More than the loss felt by the world of scholar- 
ship is that of those who were privileged to be asso- 
ciated with him as his students, for they have lost an 
inspiring and enthusiastic teacher and friend who was 
ever unselfish of his time and learning. 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Mo. Mitierr Hensiaw 


You can give humanistic value to almost anything 
by teaching it historically. Geology, economics, me- 
chanics, are humanities when taught with reference to 
the successive achievements of the geniuses to which 
these sciences owe their being. Not taught thus, litera- 
ture remains grammar, art a catalogue, history a list 
of dates, and natural science a sheet of formulas and 
weights and measures.— William James. 
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Meditatio Hiemalis 

Hiems regnat torpida: 

Sceptrum durum gerit. 
Vallis nusquam florida; 

Montis decus perit. 
Denudantur nemora; 

Maesta gemunt pectora: 
“FIT, QUOD VIVIT, CINIS; 
MORS EST VITAE FINIS!” 


Lene flantes zephyros 
Brumae frigus fugat; 
Claros solis radios 
Nebula obscurat. 
Rivos tegit glacies; 
Tristis monet facies: 
“FIT, QUOD VIVIT, CINIS; 
MORS EST VITAE FINIS!” 


Quid, amice, quereris 
Hiemis torporem? 

Quid non magis reperis 
Hiemis laborem? 

Hiems vires reparat, 
Aestas quas exhauserat: 

REVIVISCET CINIS; 
VITA MORTIS FINIS! 


Schola Campiana, A. F. Geyser, S. J. 


The great writers of Greece were men who thought 
well and hard, who reinforced their imaginative equip- 
ment with the strength which only a firm grip on 
reality ean give.—C, VW. Bowra, 


Father Avesani’s “Cat-Fight”* 


Tempus erat, quo prima quies irrepere membris 
Incipit, et lectos, et nota cubilia circum 

Errant diversis insomnia picta figuris. 

Ecce super summo vicini culmine tecti 
Noctivagus mutam Felis clamoribus aulam 
Personat, et longas ducit per inane querelas. 
Excutior somno; atque, ut tum forte alta serenos 
Luna regebat equos rutilanti argentea curru, 
Impatiens visum acecedo: tum protinus alter 
oxiluit, querulaque trahens suspiria voce 

Conscia perpetuo feriebat sidera questu. 

Postquam multa dolens ploravit uterque, vicissim 
Accedunt, oculisque micant capita hirta ferentes, 
expediuntque ungues bello, pugnamque lacessunt. 
Et modo contortae vibrant curvamina caudae, 

Et modo spectantes fixis obtutibus haerent; 

Aut alte sinuant versatile corpus in arcum, 

Aut efflant rabidam contractis naribus auram. 
Denique ubi incaluere animi, et furor igneus ardet, 
Concurrunt odiisque pares, et viribus ambo. 

Alter in alterius subito ruit ora recurvis 

Unguibus, ingeminantque ictus: agit impiger ille 
Praecipitem per tecta hostem; sed versa furentem 
Victorem fortuna premit; renovataque pugna 
Acrius ardescit; nune hic, nune pellitur ille. 
Summa agitur rerum, ac tanto in discrimine neuter 
Statve loco, ceditve loco, et fera praelia miscent 
Omnibus obnixi nervis, et in orbe gerunt rem, 
Amplexuque tenent sese, et rapido ungue cruentant. 
Impetus utrinque, et vario in certamine virtus 
Aemula, et in duris Mavors Felineus armis 
Ardentes acuit stimulos: huic auris adempta est, 
Ile oculum amisit; sed non sua vulnera curant, 
Alteriusque malo tantum furiatus uterque 

Gaudet, et alterius mordens collo haeret uterque. 
Tum sese hac illac agitant, volvuntque, ruuntque, 
Ac tandem extremi labuntur culmine tecti. 

Icta dedit sonitum tellus, pugnamque diremit. 


Joacutat AVESANI, S. J. 


4 *Taken from “Carmina Selecta ex Clarioribus Poetis Aevi Chris- 
tiani, Regii Lepidi, Praelis Vincentianis, an, MDCCCLVII.” 
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